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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 
Twentieth Meeting of tbe Latin Club— Feb 9, 1 907 

Professor Charles G Fenwick, one of the 
professors of Latin in the High School De- 
partment of the College of Saint Francis 
Xavier, will address the club on the subject: 
"The Teaching of Latin in Saint Francis 
Xavier", at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty- 
sixth Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Luncheon will be served promptly at 12 M. 
Seats will be reserved for those holding tickets 
(see announcement regarding tickets on p 3),' 
others should be sure to notify THE LATIN 
LEAFLET, 179 Marcy Ave, Brooklyn, by 
postal card, if intending to be present. 
ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW. 

Superintendent Maxwell, who was to have 
addressed The Latin Club on this occasion, 
has felt forced to give up public speaking for 
this year owing to the condition of his health, 
and he has therefore asked for a release from 
his promise, much to his regret. 

The Leaflet feels in honor bound to offer to 
refund 67c to any who may have been in- 
duced to buy their tickets in the belief that 
they were to hear Dr Maxwell. 

FATE AND FREE WILL IN THE AENEID 

The characters in the Aeneid are projected on the 
sphere of a deeply religious age, and are to be taken 
as reflecting the artistic, but not necessarily the 
ethical views of Vergil. The ethics are those of an 
earlier age, and we do not know that Vergil, even 
if he could have done so, would have wished to re- 
call them to Tiis own age. It is therefore the poem, 
and not the author, with which we should concern 
ourselves, and, the work itself is to be taken as the 
artistic presentation of the ethical elements in the 
characters portrayed. Very likely by the followers of 
Lucretius the apparatus of divinity presented in the 
Aeneid was considered as nothing more than an ar- 
tistic web to be colored as best it suited the author's 
views. But however it may have seemed to Vergil 
himself, two features are prominent throughout — 
the invariability of the impersonal, and the varia- 
bility of the personal elements. And while the 
actors move before us as if they were free, they are 
continually telling us that their movements are de- 
termined by Fate, although with this they are con- 
tinually associating personal ac.tors. One of the best 
illustrations of this is the statement of Evander VIII 
333: Me pulsum patria pelagique extrema sequen- 
tem Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum His 
posuere locis matrisque egere tremenda Carmentis 
nymphae monita et deus auctor Apollo. The same 
inevitableness is indicated also VI 376 Desine fata 



deum flecti sperare precando. But whether in the 
case of gods or of men, all must act under the 
conditions prescribed by fate — that which is spoken. 
When or by whom spoken need not concern us here, 
as it did not Vergil, but in harmony with XII 819 
nulla fati quod lege tenetur, we may consider fate 
as an a priore principle conditioning the acts of gods 
and men. This in the Aeneid is what the principle 
of physical law is in the poem of Lucretius, and 
what the imperium was to the Roman citizen — all of 
them abstract conditioning elements, and each in its 
sphere necessary for ultimate harmony of action. 

It is true that occasionally a personal coloring is 
given by the use of the word Parcae, but such pas- 
sages are few compared with the occurrences of the 
abstract term. Though omnipotens is the usual 
epithet applied to Jupiter, yet he merely selects the 
fates 111 375 sic fata deum rex Sortitur, or places 
the rulings of fate in the balance XII 725 Iuppiter 
ipse duas aequato examine lances Sustinet et fata 
imponit diversa duorum Quem damnet labor et quo 
vergat pondere letum. Juno and Venus feel that' 
they are bound by fate, yet the fated conclusion 
might be reached by a tortuous route, as Juno says 
VII 312 Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo. Non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere Latinis, , 
Atque immota manet fatis Lavinia coniunx: At 
trahere atque moras tantis licet addere rebus, At 
licet amborum populos exscindere regum. 

The same power is implied in the question of 
Jupiter to the Great Mother of the Gods IX 94 quo 
fata vocas? We are thus presented with fixedness 
in the ultimate, and almost endless variety of de- 
tails in personal actions. This accounts for Venus I 
239 and Juno VII 293 speaking of contrary fates, and 
for the frequent mention of some subordinate cause 
along with the fates, as in II 34 Sive dolo seu iam 
Troiae sic fata ferebant; II 54 Et si fata deum, si 
mens non laeva fuisset; II 121 cui fata parent, quem 
poscat Apollo ; IV 651 dum fata deusnue sinebant ; 
V 784 Nee Iovis imperio fatisque infracta quiescit; 
HI 337 qui cursum venti, quae fata dedere? VIII 
398 Nee pater omnipotens Troiam nee fata veta- 
bant Stare. Manv others might be given, but all 
illustrate the same thing — the harmony of flexible 
means working toward an inflexible ultimate. 

While to Jupiter is assigned the allotment of the 
fates, man does not wander ignorant of them, for 
they are declared by inspired persons, as Cassandra 
II 246 Tunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futuris Ora 
dei iussu non umquam credita Teucris; Helenus, 
limited in knowledge, III 379 prohibent nam cetera 
Parcae Scire Helenum farique vetat Saturnia Iuno - 
or the Sibyl III 444 Fata canit. Aeneas himself 
points out the fates to his companions XII m, the 
ghost of his wife Creusa outlines his future course 
II 776 seq while to Anchises, in the spirit or out of 
the spirit, is ascribed a revelation of the fatorum and 
arcana VII 123, which elsewhere (III 255) is given 
as the dire prediction of the Harpy Celaeno. An- 
chises also VI 682 recensebat . . . Fataque for- 
tunasque virum moresque manusque, but such inter- 
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course as this is beyond the lot of ordinary man X 
SOI Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae, 
and this finds special application in the case of Dido 

I 299 fati nescia. In the case of Anchises the future 
was visible in Elysium, but the earthly interpreters 
were veritable seers, as is shown bv the account of 
Helenus III 359 Troiugena, interpres divum, qui 
numina Phoebi, Qui tripodas, Clarii laurus, qui 
sidera sentis Et volucrum linguas et praepetis omina 
perinae, and also of Asilas X 175 hominum diyumque 
interpres Asilas Cui pecudum fibrae, caeli cui sidera 
parent Et linguae volucrum et praesagi fulminis 
»gnes. 

Instead of fata the words fata deum are sometimes 
used as II 54 II 257 III 717 VII 50 239. There are 
also fates of individual divinities as of Jove IV 614, 
Juno VIII 292. The fates of different individuals 
are also mentioned indicating the allotted calamity 
or death, e g I 222 Fata Lyci, II 506 Priami fata, 
IV 20 fata Sychaei. Sometimes without the genitive 
fhe word merely indicates an avoidable calamity, as 

II 653 ne . . . pater fatoque urgenti incumbere 
vellet. 

•■ Instead of fata, fas is used sometimes, and with 
the same range of meaning from the absolute to the 
proper. A few passages will sufficiently illustrate 
this : I 205 Tendimus in Latinum sedes ubi fata quie- 
tas Ostendunt: illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 
Compare VII 120 salve, fatis mihi debita tellus with 
IV 350 et nos fas extera quaerere regna. Fas as 
mere propriety, barring possible assumptions, seems 
indicated VI 563 Nulli fas casto sceleratum insistere 
limen, IV 113 Tu coniunx: tibi fas animum temptare 
precando. 

The word Parcae is not commonly used, e g I 
22 V 798 X 815 and does not in meaning^ differ from 
fata except that it. has a personal coloring, as XII 
147 Qua visa est Fortuna pati Parcaeque sinebant 
Cedere res Latio, Turnum et tua moenia texi : Nunc 
iuvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis, Parca- 
rumque dies et vis inimica propinquat. Here For- 
tuna is used coordinately with Parcae. VIII 334 she 
is termed omnipotens, and is associated with Apollo 
XII 405 Nulla viam Fortuna regit, nihil auctor 
Apollo. Fortuna may refer to the supreme allotting 
power or mere luck or chance in which a definite 
shaping force in events is not recognized. The lat- 
ter meaning is the more common; of the former 
there are less than a dozen occurrences, the most 
noticeable being in the words of Sinon II 79 nee, si 
miserum Fortuna Sinonem Finxit, vanum etiam 
mendacemque improba finget; of Dido IV653 Vixi, 
et quem dederat cursum Fortuna, peregi; of Pa- 
linurus V 22 superat quoniam Fortuna, sequamur: 
of Venus X 49 quacumque viam dederit Fortuna, 
sequatur. In other passages VIII 127 578, IX 214, 
XI 43 108, XII 637 the supremacy of fortune is also 
indicated, while her changeableness is shown XI 425 
Multa dies variique labor mutabilis aevi Rettulit in 
melius, multos alterna revisens Lusit et in solido 
rursus Fortuna locavit. As luck or weal, fortuna is 
of common occurrence referring both to individuals 
and to cities, expressing a condition rather than the 
results of the working of any power. A few ex- 
amples will suffice: I 454 quae fortuna sit urbi, VII 
243 fortunae parva prioris Munera, VII 412 et nunc 
magnum manet Ardea nomen, Sed fortuna iuit, XII 
593 Accidit haec fessis etiam fortuna Latinis. 

That which is allotted to man is indicated by 
sors, and may be the inevitable or the incidental, as 
II 554 Haec finis Priami fatorum, hie exitus ilium 
Sorte tulit, IV 345 magnam Gryneus Apollo Italiam 



Lyciae iussere capessere sortes. Indicating the means 
by which men made selections the word is not in- 
frequent, e g II 201 Laocoon ductus Neptuno sorte 
sacerdos, V 490 deiectamque aerea sortem Accepit 
galea. 

Looking merely at the destined results presented 
in the Aeneid there seems to be an undue rigidity in 
the accomplishment, but this is greatly relieved by 
personal actions of both gods and men. Both might 
be circumscribed by fate, but the field of activity en- 
closed was a large one, the actor might touch the 
bounds at but a single point and there was ample 
room for the performance of free will actions. The 
goal might be fixed, but the way was long and 
devious, and along the way men as well as gods 
might do as they pleased, except that the latter dared 
not break the oath sworn by the river Styx VI 324. 
The Olympian divinities are the most prominent, 
though mention is frequently made of the Penates. 
These, as Lucretius said of all the gods, spent a care 
free life, and while associated with the actors in the 
poem, do not participate in their actions, and are the 
silent companions of the fates. They are subject to 
the fortunes of the home or the city to which they 
belong, impotent to save either themselves or their 
worshipers. 

THIRTEENTH FINANCIAL STATEMENT- 
JANUARY 10, 1907 

Previously acknowledged (Nos 13, 25, 38, 50, 63, 
75, 88, 100, 113, 125, 138 and 150) $4,125.09. 

The second, third, fourth or fifth (as indicated) 
of five annual subscriptions of $1 has been received 
from each of the following Leaflet patrons : 

Allan P Ball (4), John A Bole (5), Emma K 
Clark (4), James G Coffin (3), Inez Corcilius (3), 
Ambrose Cort (3), Prof James C Egbert (3), Ellen 
M Gallagher (4), Anna S Jenkins (4 & 5), EsteUe M 
Johnson (2), Prof Charles Knapp (4), Katherine G 
Pike (2 & 3), W C Richardson (3), Prof John A 
Rolfe (4), Lydia F Root (4), B P Schoenfeld (4). 
George W Stone (3 & 4), Dr H C Wait (S), H E 
Wilson (5), Conrad Wollman (5). Total $23. 

The fourth or fifth of five aunual subscriptions has 
been received from the following Leaflet patrons: 
Ina E Genung (5), J W Thomas (4 & 5)- Total 
$i5- 

The fifth of five annual subscriptions of $25 has 
been received from the following Scholarship patron : 
W T Vlymen (5). Total $25. 

A donation of $5.75 to the Scholarship Fund has 
been made by J E Barss. 

Total $68.75. 

Grand total $4,193.84. 

Amount paid by Treasurer to date into the hands 
of the Trustees, $4,193.84. 

E W HARTER, Treasurer 



Fees for membership ($2.00) in the Latin Club 
have been received from the ' following members : 

Hiram H Bice, Jane Gray Carter, E C Chickering, 
Eleanor P Clarke, O P Conant, Lydia M Dame, E 
D Daniells, H N Dickinson. Charles Dixon (2), 
Chas S Estes, Louise G Farrant, Mary R Fitzpatrick, 
Susan Fowler, Frank W Freeborn, Emery W Given, 
Nelson L Greene, W B Gunnison, Eugene W Harter, 
GPP Hobson, Frederick C Hodgdon, A L Hodges, 
D H Holmes, A L Janes, Anna S Jenkins, Gonzalez 
Lodge, Eleanor P Lumle'y, L G Lyon, D R 
O'Brien, Susan P Peabody, Minna B Phelps, Kath- 
erine G.Pike, Ernst' Riess, Miss Royce, Beatrice 



